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Fourteenth Meeting of the Latin Club 

The fourteenth regular meeting of The New 
York Latin Club is called for Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 1 8, at 12 M, in the Hotel St Denis, cor- 
ner of Broadway and Eleventh Street, New 
York. Professor H C Elmer, of Cornell 
University, will address the club. 

H H BICE, President 
A L HOD GES, Secretary 

Extracts from a Teacher's Note Book 

(Professor Rolfe's Address before the New York 

Latin Club, December 3, 1904) 

In Five Parts, Part IV 

I have now come to the only part of my former 

creed about which I have radically changed my 

mind, and here I must disagree with Professor 

Bennett, most of whose views in his Teaching of 
Latin I heartily endorse. I fear that I shall not 
meet with your approval either, but I submit my 
views for your consideration. I refer to the amount 
of time which should be devoted to the study of 
the Roman Art of War and to the political and his- 
torical details of the writer's career while reading 
Caesar, and to corresponding topics while reading 
the other writers of the secondary school course. 
Here again a growing conviction has been strength- 
ened by recent experience. As I said, I am teach- 
ing a section of freshmen this year (an experience 
which I have not had for some time) which is 
quite up to the average of those in our better col- 
leges and universities. We find our time fully occu- 
pied in learning to read and to translate Livy and 
to write easy Latin exercises. If this is true of a 
freshman class, it surely is even more so of the 
average high school class, and I must say that I 
do not at all believe in studying Cesar's career as a 
general and a statesman in the second year of Latin 
study, except in so far as a knowledge of it can 
be absorbed from a careful translation of his Com- 
mentaries; and the same thing applies mutatis mu- 
tandis to Cicero and Vergil. I am led to this con- 
clusion in part also by my own experience as a 
schoolboy and as a student at Harvard. In my day 
there were no editions with colored plates and hand- 
some but often irrelevant pictures. No plans in 
multi-colored chalk made the blackboard gay, and 
no one had conceived the idea that palaeography 
might profitably be made a high school study. Save 
for being held to account for a knowledge of the 
meaning of all personal and geographical names, we 
did nothing but translate and " parse ". We learned 
to read and write Latin much more readily, I think, 
than the average freshman of to-day, and we cer- 
tainly did not show the dense ignorance of history, 
geography and kindred topics which is not uncom- 
mon at present. Even when I read Suetonius with 
Professor Lane at Harvard in my senior year, 
I do not remember that we made an exhaustive 
study of The Biography in Roman Literature, or 



the Roman Institutions of the Empire, or The Char- 
acter of Tiberius or of Nero, or in general that 
the course was conducted on what a friend of mine 
once elusively referred to as " higher lines ". We 
were blissfully ignorant of palaeography and epigra- 
phy, and we were not referred to volume so and so 
of the Rheinisches Museum, the Philologus, and the 
other periodicals which are to-day so freely cited in 
text-books intended for the use of freshmen and 
sophomores. Yet the course was both interesting 
and profitable, and we read an amount of our author 
which would stagger a senior of to-day. I should say 
that well through the undergraduate course the best 
results would be reached by reading and translating 
the Latin writers, with due attention, of course, to 
the full meaning of what is read, but without special 
studies of various kinds. In the secondary school 
the only way in which the studies referred to can 
be carried on without interfering with the real work 
of the course seems to me to be that followed by 
Professor D'Ooge of Ypsilanti, if he still follows it. 
He told me once that before beginning to read 
Caesar, Cicero, or Vergil, he devoted a few weeks 
to a study of the topics usually treated in the intro- 
ductions to our modern text-books, and then read 
his author. ■ - ■■■ - ■- 

In what I have said of college work in this con- 
nection, my reference has been only to what may 
be called " reading courses ", which ought to form 
a large part of the undergraduate curriculum. Let 
there be by all means in addition to these lecture 
courses on Roman Private Life, Roman Political 
Institutions, and the like;* but let us not deceive our- 
selves and suppose that students who elect such 
courses alone, or for the most part, learn any great 
amount of Latin. I should even favor offering 
courses on the History of Roman Literature to stu- 
dents who know no Latin at all, not for the benefit 
of those benighted beings who think that they can 
be specialists in the modern languages and litera- 
tures without a knowledge of Latin and Greek, but 
for those in search of general culture. For the 
benefit of the former, should they see the error of 
their ways, as they not infrequently do, we should 
offer courses in elementary Latin and Greek in the 
college, open of course only to those who have al- 
ready matriculated in some one of the many forms 
by which that process may nowadays be accomplished. 

I should imagine that this suggestion of mine 
about special studies in high schools would require 
no argument, and would generally be approved, if 
those institutions were merely fitting schools for 
college. This is, however, not the case. The high 
school is often called "the people's college", and it 
is of course true that many of our high school pupils 
go no farther. Even so, I do not believe that subjects 
properly belonging to the college can profitably be 
taught in the high school, any more than I do that 
because only a small part of our college students 
take graduate work, it is therefore advisable to teach 
them subjects which properly belongin the graduate 
school. The high school gains nothing by trying to 
give a college education to those who are not willing 
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to take the time to prepare for and to acquire one; 
and so far as Latin is concerned, our high school 
pupils would spend their time more profitably, I am 
sure, in learning to read and translate Caesar, Cicero, 
and Vergil, with a course in Roman History (in 
the broad sense) independent of these, than by get- 
ting a smattering of various branches of classical 
philology. Theoretically our present wealth of illus- 
trative material, and the time we spend in making 
use of it, ought to send to college students who are 
stronger in Roman History and Antiquities than 
those of the past; just as our attention to pronuncia- 
tion ought to send to college students who read with 
a fair degree of accuracy. This may be the case, 
but personally I doubt it very much. 

It is probably not fair to attribute the lower grade 
of scholarship which I think is shown by the fresh- 
man of to-day wholly to the new methods of instruc- 
tion. The high school student of the new era has 
many distractions and calls upon his time which are 
peculiar to the last decade or two. He is a college 
man in parvo. He has his fraternities and his clubs, 
and above all he has his athletic teams, which he 
must support either as a player or in what seems 
to be the equally important capacity of a " rooter ". 
No one is more heartily in favor than I am of 
plenty of wholesome out-of-door exercise and recrea- 
tion, and I should regret to see our students meta- 
morphosed into the pale and spectacled "grinds'* 
of a German gymnasium. But intercollegiate and 
interscholastic contests, as they are conducted at 
present, cannot be called recreation, and hardly ex- 
ercise. They cannot be called a profession, for our 
rules regarding professionalism are for the most 
part strict and strictly administered, but they are a 
strenuous and absorbing pursuit. This is too large 
a topic to discuss at any length, though it might 
well be made the subject of a special address to you, 
if any one were bold enough to speak his mind 
freely. I cannot but believe that it is a factor to 
be reckoned with. 

The high school teacher will very likely say, that 
if his work should be restricted in the way I have 
mentioned, almost everything that makes it interest- 
ing would be taken away. This should not be so. 
The teacher should by all means study such ques- 
tions himself, and deeper ones, and the breadth and 
depth of his scholarship will strongly affect his teach- 
ing, even if it be not inoportunely exposed. I am 
sure that I can teach freshmen Livy far better than 
I could just after leaving college, even though I 
make actual use of nothing which I did not know 
fairly well then; We must of course have some sense 
of perspective and realize that not everything which 
is interesting and valuable to us is equally so to 
our class. Once more to indulge in personal remi- 
niscence, I recall as a student reading Guhl and 
Kohner's Life of the Greeks and Romans, and mak- 
ing an honest effort to understand the various forms 
of the Greek temple and to learn their names. I 
confess with shame that I found it not only diffi- 
cult, but not particularly diverting. Some years later 
I went to Athens, and then I learned with ease 
and with interest what had before been so dull a 
task. Even as late as that I recall my wonder and 
admiration of a friend who took along Brugmann's 
Grundriss on a trip to Egypt for light reading, saying 
that he preferred it to the most absorbing novel. 
Since then I have myself reached the same lofty 
height, perhaps in part on account of the quality of 
our modern novels. It may be said^ non cuivts 
homini contingit adire Corinthum, but it is equally 



true that not every high school boy is fated to be 
a classical philologist, and if not, the ability to trans- 
late Greek and Latin, and the training which gave 
him this ability, will stand him in better stead than 
a hazy knowledge of the Life and Civilization of 
the Ancient Romans. 

Then too the secondary teacher can find an un- 
failing source of interest in investigation and in the 
making of text-books. Now that so many of our 
teachers are Doctors of Philosophy (and may the 
time soon come when this will be an indispensable 
requirement) there is no reason why they should 
not carry on investigation (as some of them do) 
except the very important one that their hours of 
work are so many. This, however, does not prevent 
the German gymnasiallehrer from being a contributor 
to the literature of his specialty, without impairing 
his effectiveness as a teacher. In reality the only 
subjects that one thoroughly knows are those in 
which one has done independent work, and this 
knowledge will react on one's teaching and improve 
it, provided one be blessed with a sense of perspec- 
tive. Because a man writes a paper on the prepo- 
sition ab, it is not necessary for him to group his 
teaching of Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil about that 
humble and relatively unimportant particle, or to 
dwell on the interesting uses found in those authors, 
to the exclusion of more important things. 
. As to text-books I differ from some of my breth- 
ren, at least in theory. In certain quarters there 
is no more damning thing that can be said of a 
college teacher, except to say that he is a mere 
teacher (or with the proper inflection of voice and 
expression of countenance, "a good teacher"), than 
that he makes text-books. I have made a few my- 
self, and I can truly say that I never made one with- 
out learning a good deal while making it — and 
still more after it was made. If any scoffer thinks 
it is an easy task, or unworthy of his best efforts, 
let him try it. 

But no such ban is laid upon the school teacher, 
and he ought to be able to make text-books for his 
own use better than the college teacher can make 
them. In some cases this has been done, but one 
need only run over the list of the authors of our 
best secondary school text-books to be convinced 
that they are exceptional. If the teachers in schools 
would only make their own books, they would find 
plenty to interest them and to stimulate study and 
investigation, and they would remove a terrible 
temptation from the needy college teacher, and save 
him from the covert sneers of those who have not 
been asked to make text-books themselves or prefer 
the easier role of critic, or who really have a higher 
conception of their mission in life. 

So far I fear I have been a laudator temporis acti. 
I am glad to turn to a subject in which we have 
undoubtedly made a great improvement on the earlier 
days. In his answer to my request for a suitable 
subject for this address Professor Towle said, that 
there was a general demand for some one to show 
how to read Latin poetry with proper metrical pre- 
cision. I thought at first that I would attempt this, 
but my courage has failed me, as well as the time 
to make the necessary preparation, and I am merely 
going to give you my theory of how it should be 
done. Every one is familiar, I presume, with Pro- 
fessor Bennett's views, as set forth in the American 
Journal of Philology (XIX, 362ff.), in his Quanti- 
tative Reading of Latin Poetry, and his Teaching 
of Latin. Many doubtless have followed the discus- 
sion between Professors Bennett and Hendrickson 
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in vol. XX of the same journal. I reviewed this 
discussion before the Classical Conference at Ann 
Arbor in March, 1900. It was proposed to me to 
publish the paper in full, and accordingly no abstract 
of it was made; and since the editor of the School 
Review afterwards declined to print it, on the ground 
that it was too technical for his readers — it was 
really a popular paper, not scientific enough to pub- 
lish elsewhere — it has hitherto been lost to the 
world. I am glad of the opportunity to rescue a 
small part of it from oblivion. 

In considering the phenomena of Latin verse we 
must remember that the Latin literary language of 
the classical 'period was a highly artificial diction. 
Its vocabulary and syntax were regulated by strict 
rules which must have been unknown to the com- 
mon people and were therefore disregarded by them, 
as well as, to some extent, by the educated Romans 
in the familiar intercourse of everyday. It seems 
to have been declaimed and read with a more 
studied and precise pronunciation than that which 
was generally current, one which it is almost diffi- 
cult for us to regard as an actually existing one. 
Thus the quantity of all long syllables was scru- 
pulously indicated, regardless of their position in 
the word; for example, the first three syllables of 
educebantur were long and not merely the penult. 
Such an observance of quantity is possible only if 
the stress on any syllable was very slight indeed, 
and it is generally believed that this was true of the 
literary Latin of classical times; although in early 
and in late Latin there was a strong stress, and this 
was very probably true" of 'the colloquial idiom, at 
least of the sermo plebeius, at all times. The recog- 
nition of this fact, and an effort to make the word 
accent as light as possible, at once removes many 
of the difficulties in reading either prose or poetry. 

If the Romans really tried to make every long 
syllable of exactly the same length, they must con- 
stantly have been obliged to resist a general pho- 
netic law. Personally I cannot believe that every 
long syllable and every short sylable had precisely 
the same value. Long vowels and long syllables 
were always long, and short vowels and short sylla- 
bles were always short, but the precise length prob- 
ably varied slightly even in poetry (unquestionably, 
I should say, in prose). For instance, the first sylla- 
ble of ductus (with a short vowel) and the first 
syllable of Qumtus (with a long vowel) might form 
the first syllable of a dactyl, but it is hardly con- 
ceivable that syllables of the latter type should al- 
ways be so accurately shortened as to give them 
precisely the same quantitative value as those of the 
former type. Therefore, while I would not for a 
moment be understood as advocating or countenanc- 
ing careless pronunciation in either prose or verse, 
I do not believe that it is necessary or desirable to 
read Latin by a metronome, nor do I believe that 
such a mathematically uniform pronunciation gives 
ns a proper idea of the usage of the Romans them- 
selves. Let me repeat, lest I give a wrong impres- 
sion, that every long sylable (whether containing 
a long vowel or not) should be unquestionably and 
unmistakably long, and every short syllable unmis- 
takably short. 
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